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PSEUDO-LEUKAEMIA. 


E. L. UHL, B. 8S. M, D., Baldwin, Kan. . 
Read before the Douglas County Medical Society, March 10, 1914 


The field of blood and lymph glands has for years offered 
to the medical profession wonderful opportunities for orig- 
inal research. Advantage has been taken with the result 
that the hidden has been brought to light in many in- 
stances. Etiologies and pathologies, which on account of 
their uncertainties in the past were not discussed, now are 
stated in bold type. 

On March 10, 1914, I presented to the Douglas County 


Medical Society a case of pseudo-leukaemia, or Hodgkin’s . 


disease, which was typical in all phases of the disease as it 
is now taught. 

For the correct etiology the profession gives credit to 
Bunting of Madison, Yates of Milwaukee, Billings and Ros- 
neau of Chicago. As early as 1884, Wiegert made claim to 
demonstrating the tubercle-bacilli in the glands of the patient 
suffering from this disease. Sternberg in 1898 claimed 
Hodgkin’s to be a peculiar form of tuberculosis and gave 
proof by finding the bacilli in the glands. 

Today men like Bunting, Yates, Billings and Rosneau are 
able to tell the profession with certainty the cause of the 
disease and make it conform to Koch’s laws. A non-acidfast 
Gram polymorphus, diptheroid bacillus has been found ac- 
companied in a majority of cases with cocci. Lymph glands 
from recent cases were found to yield the diptheroid organ- 
ism, while lymph glands from cases of considerable duration 
presented only the cocci. Rosneau has shown that cultures 


. 
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of this organism grown on dextros agar gave in smears the 
diptheroid germ while sub-cultures made and smears from 
same gave the cocci. Thus the assumption that the poly- 
morphus diptheroid form yields to the coccus. ; 

Bunting and Yates have been able to produce the disease 
in monkeys and recover the organism, and inoculate again 
producing same result. They say the disease thus produced 
in monkeys is typical and of very short duration, the latter 
easily conceived owing to the increased virulence produced 
by carrying the organism through different strains of 
monkeys. 

In considering the pathology we have been reviewing the 
literature, and authorities of the past state that different 
pathologies are found bearing somewhat with respect to the 
patient. We read of them speaking of the lymph sarcoma, 
lymph cytoma, lymph adenoma, and lymph endothelioma. 
I will say here that the lymph sarcoma cannot pathologically 
be considered part of pseudo-leukaemia. 

Before taking up the pathology let us review our histology 
of the lymph glands. We find a body divided into four 
parts; externally the fibrous capsule under which is a sinus 
which connects indirectly with the vessels of the hilum of 
the gland through the vessels of the diverticula. This sinus 
separates the capsule from the cortex of the gland which in 
turn is made of lymphoid follicles, each containing lymphoid 
cells and the germical center, each follicle separated from 
others by the diverticula of fibrous bands which contain 
branches from the sinus just spoken of, and these latter 
emptying into the vessels of the medulla which represents 
the center of the gland, and is composed of lymph vessels 
and capillaries and pulp spaces, these latter lie in between 
the vessels and are lined with endothelium. Thus, beginning 
outside, we have capsule, sinus, cortex and medulla, each 
made up according to the part played in the life of the gland. 
Now what do we see as the part played by this gland in 
pseudo-lukeamia? 

Pathology: Macroscopically; hyperplasia of the lymph 
glands, thickening of the capsule and fibrous bands. Re- 
cent glands are soft and pulpy. Old glands are hard, due | 
to fibrous induration. Microscopically; extensive increase 
in the lymphoid cells of the follicle. The sinus and branches 
are packed with these cells, also many polymorphous 
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leucocytes and plasma cells are found. Thus we see what 
has been called the lymph cytoma, a hyperplasia of the 
gland and lymphoid cell proliferation. As the disease ad- 
vances, the lymphoid cell is done away with, also the 
lymphoid follicles dug to the extensive inflammation, the 
cortex is changed to fibrous tissue, and we now see the 
second stage, an extensive proliferation of the endothelium of 
the pulp spaces of the medulla. These spaces are packed 
with the endothelial cells, small and large mononuclear leuco- 
cytes and giant cells, these latter derived from the endothelial 
cells. Thus the so-called lymph endothelioma is before us. 
The lymph tissue all over the body tends to reproduce itself, 
the lymph adenoma being shown. In the kidneys, liver, 
lungs, the same process is seen, not due to lymph infiltra- 
tion, but lymph hyperplasia of the- lymph tissue already 
present. 

The pathology of pseudo-leukaemia differs from that of 
lymphatic leukaemia, in as much as in the latter the cortex 
of the gland only indulges in the proliferation, and lymphoid 
cells multiplying, which in turn form the mononuclears of 
the blood giving us our great leucocyte count; from spleno- 
medullary leukaemia by the fact, that in this disease the 


lymph glands and spleen especially are filled with tissue 


which resembles bone marrow, in other words, tissue 
embryonic in type. The spleen in this condition takes the 
important part. The blood presents the myelocyte, a large 
mononeucleated white cell with a granular protoplasm. It 
differs from pernicious anaemia by the low leucocyte count, 
blood changes as poikilocytosis, polychromatophilia, mega- 
loblasts, megalocytes, macrocytes and microcytes. There is 
also sclerosis of the tracts of Goll and Burdach. Color 
index is, 1. 

Symptomatology: History; patient, male 23 years of age, 
married. Mother died of tuberculosis when he was a boy 
of 7 years. Denies venereal infection and no evidence found. 
Patient tall, slender, of dark complexion, always worked 
hard though never sick until present time. On May 29, 
1913, patient came into my office with cervical lymph glands 
on left side and spleen enlarged, refused a complete examina- 
tion. Color and strength apparently good. Patient left for 
California. Came back to my office February 2, 1914. 


Physical Examination: Patient emaciated, anaemic, weak, 
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easily prostrated. Suffering with shortness of breath and 
palpitation on slight exertion. Gave a history of repeated 
hemorrhages from nose, which was free from erosions or 
ulsers, presenting only a general congestion. Had had sev- 
eral severe colicky spells in left splenic flexure associated 
with obstinate constipation, probably due to a peri-splenitis. 

Examination of heart: Gave us a systolic murmur at 
apex, transmitted to axilla, not to base. Apex in 6th inter- 
costal space, heart one-half inch out of mammary line. Pulse 
110 to 115, weak and irregular. Blood pressure 115 systolic, 
80 diastolic. 

Examination of lungs: Left apex full of crepitant and 
sub-crepitent rales. Breast sounds vesicular. Percussion 
note normal. Tactile fremitus not increased over both lungs, 
though as disease advanced tactile fremitus and tubular 
breathing was prominent over left upper lobe, and percussion 
note was flat due to lymph infiltration. 

Examination of lymph glands: Sternal lymph glands en- 
larged as made out by percussion note, cervicals enlarged on 
both sides. Those first enlarged were hard, new ones soft, 
axillary glands easily palpable. Spleen below costal margin 
and tender to touch. Few glands palpable in abdomen. Ton- 
sils enlarged. 

Examination of skin: Dry and scaly. Dark pigmented 
spots size of pin head seen over chest. P 

Blood examination: Hemoglobin 45. Red cell count 
3,600,000. White cell count, 6,800. Color index, 6. Stained 
specimen of blood for differential. Absence of megaloblasts, 
poikilocytosis, polychromatophilia, myelocytes. Slight in- 
crease in small mononuclears. Urine examination: Chemi- 
cal; albumen negative, sugar negative, Sp. Gr. 1025. 
Microscopical; few uric acid crystals, some bladder epithe- 
lium, granular casts, few red blood cells. 

Treatment: X-Ray; spleen and enlarged lymph glands 
were temporarily reduced in size, but nothing of perma- 
nence resulted. _ 


Arsenic: Liquor potassii arsenitis given in drop doses 
beginning with five drops and increased to ten drops three 
times daily until extreme puffiness of the face caused us 
to quit. The only effect visible was that obtained from any 
general tonic. Benzol; given by mouth in liquid albolene 
ten drops three times daily. Patient could not tolerate it, 
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and it increased the anaemia. Tried ten drops before going 
to bed. Patient was able to tolerate it once a day, but no 
results worth mentioning were obtained. Bacterin, prepared 
by Dr. Trimbill of Kansas City, of the diptheroid organism 
by the following method: One of the cervical lymph 
glands was removed the organism by plate cultures 
was obtained and grown upon Loefflers blood serum 
and then transferred to a _ bouillon culture, exposed 
to heat at 212, tested aerobically, and amaerobically. 
Owing to inability to break up the clumping a definite 
dosage could not be obtained. The correct dosage beginning 
5,000,000 carried up to a 100,000,000. We used the C. C. 
method owing to inability to count the organisms in the 
serum. 1 C. C. first dosage, 2 C. C. second dosage, given 
five days following. Allowing four days as a rule to inter- 
vene we increased the dosage 1 C. C. each injection until 
we were giving as high as 8 C. C. Injection being made 
in abdominal wall. The axillary glands disappeared, other- 
wise no result. 

Conclusion: Were I to name the treatment for pseudo- 
leukaemia I would encourage the use of general tonics, as 
arsenic and the bacterins with dosage as above mentioned. 
Begin early in the disease, owing to the lymph gland changes, 
the extensive fibrous formation and general weakness of the © 
patient, giving the serum a proper trial and chance. The 
X-Ray gives a good psychic effect but nothing more. Benzol 
is a drug with an odor of benzine and has a marked tendency 
to upset the stomach. Patient has to be under constant ob- 
servation when using this drug, owing to the tendency of 
the large doses, which you must have if you want any re- 
sults, to increase the anaemia, provoke albuminuria, purpura, 
or liver necrosis. 


ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA. 


Dr. J. F. GSELL, Wichita. 
Read before Kansas Medical Society, March, 1914 

Our subject, acute otitis media ir children, is of interest 
to all of us as practically all of these little patients are first 
taken to the family doctor for relief or advice. 

We must not look upon acute otitis as an entity in itself, 
but rather, as in a case of cystitis, look elsewhere for con- 
tributing factors. 
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In order that we may comprehend the pathology of the 
middle ear more clearly, it might be well to briefly review 
the anatomy of the parts involved. The tympanum, as far 
as our purpose is concerned, is the cavity situated between 
the mastoid antrum on one hand and the eustachian tube 
on the other, the outer wall being formed by the drum mem- 
brane; it is lined with mucous membrane which is continuous 
with the mucous lining of the antrum and tube; this mem- 
brane is covered with a ciliated epithelium, the wave-like 
motion of which is toward the eustachian tube orifice, and 
through the tube toward the pharynx. We notice that the 
tube opening is at the upper anterior part of the middle 
ear, and not at its lowest point where it would naturally 
be if it were a simple drainage system, the wave-like motion 
of the cilia being sufficient to carry the normal secretions 
out of the middle ear into the throat, and indeed, capable of 
taking care of limited amount of pathological exudate. ~ 

In early childhood, the eustachian tube is shorter, being 
only one-half the length of that in the adult, while the bony 
canal is nearly as large in diameter as we find later in life, 
there is not the angle at the union of the bony and mem- 
branous canal that we find later, hence we have a short, 
large tube, placed almost horizontal in direction, while the 


’ ddult tube passes obliquely upward and backward. In the 


child, the pharyngeal mouth of the tube is on about the 
level with the floor of the nose, while in the adult it is placed 
20 to 22 m. above this point. It would seem, therefore, 
from the anatomical characteristics in the child, that they 
would be more easily infected from the secretions draining 
into the post nasal space; this is especially true in those 
having an excessive amount of adenoid tissue; under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the tube is in a state of collapse, and 
only opens upon the action of certain muscles, permitting 
the entrance of air to replace the air that has become 
absorbed, the tensor palati and levator palati are attached 
to the anterior wall of the pharyngeal orifice of the tube 
and when these muscles are brought into play as during the 
act of swallowing, yawning, coughing, choking and the like, 
the tube is opened. 

The Rivinian segment of the drum head is not always 
closed before birth, hence in bathing the baby, water may 
enter the middle ear setting up inflammation. The mucous 
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membranes of the infant are embryonic in type, hence less 
able to withstand invasion. When we comprehend the 
anatomy of the middle ear apparatus and the varying in- 
fluences these little patients are subject to, it is no sur- 
prise that so many are afflicted, rather, that any escape. 

Otitis may occur at any age, may be presént in the new 
born, when it is probably due to the forcible entrance of 
amniotic fluid into the middle ear through the broad, short 
eustachian tube. Poorly fed and badly nourished children 
are more susceptible, being less able to withstand resistence; 
the condition is more prevalent during damp, and unsettled 
weather, when colds in the head, rhinitis, epipharngytis is 
more prone to occur; the prence of adenoids, enlarged or 
diseased tonsils, leuitic taint are predisposing factors. 

The acute exanthematous fevers are responsible for many 
cases. Duel gives the following conclusions, being based upon 
a study of 6,000 cases of scarlet fever, measles and diphtheria 
in the Willard-Parker Hospital. Acute purulent otitis de- 
veloped in about 20 per cent of the scarlet fever cases, in 
about 10 per cent of the diphtheria cases and in 5 per cent 
of the measle cases; there were 26 cases that developed 
mastoiditis. 

Strina states that in the last ten years at the Venice 
foundling hospital, in 152 of the 346 necropsies there was 
found otitis media in one or both ears, the frequency being 
44 per cent. Of this number about 78 per cent were less 
than six months old. Perforation was found in only four 
cases. This is due to the easy drainage through the broad 
open tube; another remarkable feature in his experience, is 
the comparative absence of involvement of the mastoid or 
intra-craneal region. 

The infection may take place through the drum mem- 
brane, through the circulation, or by way of the eustachian 
tube. It is generally conceded that the micro-organisms al- 
most invariably find their way into the middle ear through 
the E. tube. The character and virulence of the invading 
bacteria and the resisting power of the patient are potent 
factors in the case, the streptococcus pyogenes being the 
most virulent, then the pneumococcus, the staphylococcus be- 
ing the least destructive and also the least often found, the 
pneumococcus being most frequently found in children; dur- 
-ing the early stages of the trouble the infection is gen- 
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erally mono-bacterial, after rupture of the drum head, is 
very prone to become mixed, and our efforts should be di- 
rected to prevent this in the care of the case. 

The pathological changes found vary all the way from a 
simple catarrhal inflammation, with swelling and cloudiness 
of the mucosa to infiltration and purulent secretion. The 
inflammatory involvement of the tube results in an oblitera- 
tion of its lumen, the lining mucosa of the middle ear mean- 
while becomes swollen and thickened, the mucous lining of 
the drum becomes likewise involved, hence its red and 
thickened appearance at this stage. 

The cilia which normally cover the tympanum and the 
tube mucosa are destroyed or their vitality is so impaired 
that their propelling function is no longer adequate to drive 
the secretions toward and through the tube into the pharynx; 
as the purulent exudate increases in amount it reaches the 
upper chambers of tympanic cavity and the aditus becomes 
affected. Following the line of least resistance the exudate 
flows into the antrum which becomes gradually filled. If 
relief is not given, pressure necrosis with any of its various 
complications will result. In the simple catarrhal cases, 
pronounced destructive processes are not commonly present. 
There is swelling of the mucosa, the cavity contains serum ~ 
admixed with mucus, the mucous membrane is denuded in 
patches, and occasionally the drum head is perforated. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 


The symptoms range from the most vague and indefinite 
findings to the most positive and emphatic in character. 
The onset of an attack is usually sudden, following a cold, 
an attack of la grippe or during the course of the exan- 
themata. The most marked symptoms are pain and fever, 
the pain rang es from a throbbing boring, pulsating char- 
acter in the simple cases, to the most excruciating and lan- 
cinating pain in the suppurative type, which persists until 
the pressure is relieved by perforation of the drum. Symp- 
toms of meningeal irritation are frequently seen, convulsions 
are not uncommon. The onset is frequently accompanied by 
a chill. In the early stages diarrhoea may develop, which 
is prone to mislead the attending physician as to the true 
cause of the trouble. 

The temperature may run very high, ranging from 100 
to 105 or 106 degrees, deafness and subjective noises are 
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complained of by children old enough to tell us their troubles; | 
the infant cannot tell us of its sufferings so its every action 
should be observed; boring the head or occiput in the pillow, 
hanging the head to the affected side, placing the hand to 
or pulling at the ear, going to sleep better when lying on 
the affected side, are points worth noticing. Every case of 
mal-nutrition, peevishness and cachexia in infants should 
have the ears examined as a low grade of infection here 
which may be draining fairly well into the tube, may be a 
causative factor in the case. 

_ On inspection, the drum may be red and wicieie showing 
that the middle ear is filled with exudate. In the simple 
cases, if the condition has persisted for several days, the 
drum, instead of being red and swollen, is yellowish or green- 
ish in tint; the change in color is due to less blood in the 
drum, and the secretion in the middle ear is seen through 
it. In some cases the findings from inspection are so in- 
definite that we should not rely upon this finding alone. 
In a baby who has been suffering for some time with no 
demonstrable cause, if there is any doubt about the ear being 
responsible, give the baby the benefit of the doubt and open 
the drum. 

The treatment must be general and specific, the predispos- 
ing cause should receive attention, inflamed tonsils, 
epipharyngitis, and the coryzas so often present must be 
treated according to the indications. 

If we see a case early, before much exudate has taken 
place, the tube should be opened by gentle inflation to remove 
any stopping by mucus plug or exudate, in order to permit 
free drainage; a round of caomel is generally indicated, 
beginning the next day with appropriate doses of urotropine. 
I have not given this in nursing babies, but in the older 
children generally give it early in the care of the case, and 
if not contraindicated, continue its use as long as there is 
suppuration present. The external ear should be irrigated 
every few hours with an antiseptic solution, followed by put- 
ting a few drops of 10 per cent sol. of phenol-glycerine in 
the ear. If the above treatment can be carried out early, 
quite a few will get well without the necessity of opening 
the drum. 

If the case does not respond to treatment or is seen too late 
- to use palliative measures, a free paracentesis of the drum 
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should be made. As a general rule the incision should be 
made over the most bulging point; a puncture is not suf- 
ficient, but a rather free curved or V-shaped incision should 
be made; even with a free opening the wound is prone to 
heal before drainage is complete, in which case the drum 
must be opened again. Not infrequently the drum will have 
to be opened several times during the course of the disease. 

After a paracentesis, I generally use gentle suction with 
the Seigle otoscope, emptying the ear rapidly of its contents, 
after a few minutes the canal should be thoroughly irri- 
gated to remove blood clots and secretion to give the freest 
possible drainage, following this the ear should be irrigated 
every few hours, depending upon the amount of secretion, 
with some antiseptic sol. Seilers tablets dissolved in sterile 
water are about as convenient and effective as anything. If 
there is some pain, the glycerine drops can be continued; 


: they are antiseptic, hydroscopic and slightly anaesthetic and 


are of value in keeping the ear clean. The irrigations should 
be continued as long as there is discharge, lessening their 
frequency as the discharge decreases. 

The ordinary case gets well in from several days to a 
month or six weeks. The patients that give us the most 
trouble are usually those in whom spontaneous rupture has 
taken place, or the condition has persisted some time before 
the drum was opened. As stated before, the eustachian 
tube will take care of a moderate amount of secretion in 
these little patients, for days sometimes, because of the 
large diameter of the tube, and these are the cases in which 
we find evidence of toxemia due to pus absorption, enlarged 
glands, etc. 

In a large per cent of these little patients that are sub- 
ject to otitis, adenoids are present and responsible for the 
condition and in every such case they should be removed. 

In caring for these little folks, we should be on the 
alert, as neglect may mean impaired hearing through life. I 
am afraid too many are inclined to wait too long for spon- 
taneous rupture to take place. As soon as the drum is 
bulging, it should be opened. Even if you are not an expert, 
I believe less harm will be done by imperfect technique than 
by leaving the case go to spontaneous perforation. 

I generally depend upon local anaesthesia for doing para- 
centesis, using equal parts of cocaine, menthol crystals and 
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carbolic acid. This left in contact with the drum for about 
‘ten minutes is quite effective. 

If the otitus occurs as a complication of some of the infec- 
tive diseases, it must be carefully watched and cared for as 


indicated. 


THE CLINICAL SGINIFICANCE OF PURE ETHER. 


The chief objection to sulphuric ether is the nausea which 
frequently persist for days after its inhalation. Pure ether 
under test shows absence of organic impurities; absence of 
residue or foreign odor on evaporation; freedom from acidity. 
Acetaldehyde and peroxide are not uncommon impurities of 
commercial ether offered for anesthesia. 

An ether that is free from the objections noted is being 
marketed by Parke, Davis & Co. This ether is negative to 
both acetaldehyde and peroxide tests, and when evaporated 
from glass, sterile gauze, or a clean blotter, leaves neither 
residue nor odor. The container in which it is supplied is . 
worthy of special mention. It is a hermetically sealed pack- 
age that enables the physician to administer the anaesthetic 
by the drop method. The dropper feature consists of a piece 
of thin capillary tubing which enters the top of the can at 
diametrically opposite points in the form of a semi-circle. 
To prepare it for use the physician or his assistant cuts the 
tube with a knife and bends the two pieces apart, curving 
them over the adjacent edges of the can. On tipping the 
can, air enters one tube as the ether flows from the other. 
Any ether remaining in the container may be preserved 
for future use by pinching the ends of the tubes with forceps 
or otherwise; hence there is no waste, such as often at- 
tends the use of the ordinary ether can. 


Some years ago the Shawnee County Society adopted an 
amendment to its rules which prohibited its members doing 
lodge or contract practice. A question has now been raised 
in regard to its application. Several members of the society 
belong to a lodge which provides medical attendance upon 
its sick members for a certain small monthly payment, but 
it pays its physicians the regular fees for all such services. 
The question is now raised if this comes under the head of 
contract practice as contemplated in the rules. 
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THE SAME THING OVER AGAIN? 


There are people in the world who never want a change, 
who are satisfied with the same things yesterday, today 
and forever. We once knew a man who had the same things 
for his dinner every day in the year, except that for six 
months he had blackberry pie and for the other six months 
grape pie. He had a new suit of clothes once a year and 
the new suit was exactly like the old one, the same color, 
same kind of goods, and cut in exactly the same style. He 
also had a new pair of boots each year and the new ones 
were exactly like the old ones and made on the same last 
by the same bootmaker. It is said of the English people 
that they follow certain customs and certain methods of 
doing business that their forefathers did for centuries be- 
fore them. 

We are quite English in conducting the annual meetings 
of our state society. Since its foundation every annual pro- 
gram has been made on the same plan and any attempt to 
introduce a new scheme of things is met with the objection 
that, “It has never been done, don’t you know.” And yet, 
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from their manners and their general appearance, no one 
would think of accusing our councillors of being Anglo- 
maniacs. 

It is sometimes difficult for a full blooded independent 
American to break away from a custom which has been fol- 
lowed for years. Two years ago the Shawnee County Society 
wanted to try out a new plan for the meeting at Topeka. 
It was suggested that something on the order of a Chau- 
tauqua be tried, that a number of men, prominent in their 
particular fields of work, be secured for the occasion and 
that the time usually devoted to the reading and discussion 
of papers be occupied with lectures and clinics by these 
men. The matter was discussed in the JOURNAL and taken 
up with several members of the council. The plan seemed 
to be heartily endorsed by all those who were consulted. It 
was then submitted to the council at its regular meeting, but 
the council turned it down. The only objection offered was 
that some of the members who ‘desired to read papers would 
be disappointed. 

We still consider the plan a good one and we fail to see 
how any great harm can be done by giving it a trial. We 
have no wish to pre-empt the prerogatives of the Wyandottes, 
but would suggest that such a plan might be tried out there 
with as great promise of success as in Topeka. Being some- 
what more accessible by rail from Chicago and St. Louis, 
it might even be easier to secure some of the leading talent 
from those cities. 


There are some of us who have been attending these an- 
nual meetings for twenty-five years and more. We enjoy 
them immensely. Some of us like to read and discuss papers, 
some like to hear them read and discussed and some others 
like to mill around and get acquainted. We have been doing 
these things so long that we have the notion that because 
we like them all the other fellows do or ought to. Suppose 
we consider the facts. Twenty-five years ago the attendance 
at the annual meetings was from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty, which was about fifty per cent of the mem- 
bership. The average attendance at our annual meetings 
now is about two hundred and fifty, but now that is only 
about twenty per cent of the membership. While our mem- 
bership has increased very considerably the attendance has 
increased practically none at all. In other words, while 
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there are two hundred and fifty of us who like to go and 
read papers, or hear papers read, or discuss them, or mill 
around, there are a thousand who apparently don’t care for 
those things. There are a thousand who apparently don’t 
think that sort of a meeting repays them for the necessary 
expense and loss of time. Under the circumstances it seems 
to us just about the right time to begin to find out what 
would meet the approval of that thousand members; to find 
out if we can offer them something that will appeal to them 
as an adequate recompense for the effort and expense of at- 
tending these meetings. 

A good many of our members go to Chicago or New York 
every two or three years—some of them every year—to 
attend the clinics there. Some of them stay two weeks, 
some six weeks or two months, and they all feel well repaid 
for the time and money spent. But there are many hun- 
dreds more of our members who, for various reasons, do 
not find the opportunity for these trips. They know the 
value of them. They realize the benefits to be derived but 
they do not find it possible to take these vacations. Many 
of these men would be gratified to be able to hear these 
great internists, great surgeons and great specialists, and 
see them work. They would make extraordinary efforts to 
attend meetings where such men were to occupy the time. 
In fact there are very many of our members who would 
gladly avail themselves of a week of that kind of entertain- 
ment. Out of our membership there would perhaps be a 
few who would be disappointed in not being able to read 
a paper at the annual meeting, but not many. A great 
many of the papers that are read at these meetings have 
been previously read before the county societies. Now a 
paper which has been read at a county society meeting and 
is then published in the JOURNAL, gets all the publicity it 
would get if read at the annual meeting. Why not restrict 
the reading of papers to the meetings of the local societies 
and make of our annual meeting a polyclinic, a postgraduate 
school, or a medical Chautauqua, covering a period of one or 
two weeks. One day might be set aside for the transaction 
of business. 

Such a plan might profitably be extended to other states 
and a number of lecture circuits be established, with the 
A. M. A. as a lecture bureau from which prominent men in 
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the profession could be sent out to fill such engagements. In 
this way our great national organization might be of the 
greatest benefit to the rank and file of the profession. Such 
meetings as have been suggested would be of inestimable 
value, both on account of the educational benefits and on 
account of the stimulus it would give to those of the profes- 
sion who would not otherwise be able to come into close 
touch with the great men in medicine. 
B 
PUBLICITY IN MEDICINE. 


The term publicity is now used to designate a quite mod- 
ern method of advertising. Railroad corporations have their 
publicity departments from which are sent out certain items 
of news, stories of wonderful achievement, descriptions of 
lands and cities and their development, and articles of various 
kinds, full of information and interesting to read. Very 
seldom is any mention made of the railroad from which such 
stories eminate and yet the relations are made so evident 
that the expected benefits are usually realized. Any large 
corporation without a publicity department is behind the 
times. 

Many of our churches have realized the important in- 
fluence of newspaper publicity, and illustrated write-ups of 
a church and its pastor are not at all uncommon. 

The American Medical Association has for some time been 
conducting a publicity campaign for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the people in regard to various diseases and their man- 
agement. Extracts from articles published in the Journal of 
the A. M. A. are sent out and many of the best newspapers 
publish them regularly, oftentimes in their editorial columns. 
Most any persistent reader of the newspapers will acquire 
a considerable amount of abreviated knowledge of disease. 
Misinterpretations and misconceptions are to be expected, 
however, and, as a rule, a good deal of misinformation will 
accompany the few truths impressed upon the mind of the 
ordinary reader. 

Publicity has been a most efficient agent in the hands 
of health officers, in promulgating sanitary rules and meas- 
ures for the prevention of disease. Publicity in the “swat 
the fly” campaign resulted in the “me of thousands of fly 
swatters. 

few hospitals and also a few schools have seen 
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the advantages to be derived from a publicity campaign. It 
is not uncommon to see in the daily papers graphic accounts 
of the experiments being conducted in the clinical depart- 
ment of a medical school or of the discovery of some new 
serum for the treatment of some previously incurable dis- 
ease, or some remarkable operation for the restoration of 
some defective organ or the correction of some deformity. 
This publicity is often of great value to the institution, creat- 
ing confidence among the people in the exceptional skill of 
the men connected with this institution. During the past 
year or two the newspapers have recorded many of the 
particularly favorable results of some of the experimental 
work being done at the Kansas University Clinical School, 
and there is no doubt but the people have been greatly im- 
pressed by these reports. In fact a quite remarkable con- 
fidence in the ability of the faculty at Rosedale to cope with 
the most incurable ailments has been created. 

Of more recent date the publicity has been individualized 
and stories of the wonderful accomplishments of certain emi- 
nent surgeons or internists are run as features in the news- 
papers. The following is a sample of a series of this kind 
recently appearing in the Kansas City Star: 


BONE SURGERY IN KANSAS CITY. 


“Not until the X-Ray came to throw actual and metaphori- 
cal light on the mystery of bone functioning did surgeons 
understand bones well enough to make free with them. 
The transplantation of bone is still so new in surgery that 
few have tried it. A Chicago surgeon has been a pioneer 
in the field, and a Kansas City surgeon is hardly a lap be- 
hind in the number of his cases or the success that has at- 
tended them. Comparatively a young man and more familiar 
with the operating room than with the lecture platform, the 
Kansas City surgeon has done his work quietly and with- 
out ostentation. But that he is one of the two or three ‘big 
men’ in this department of surgery is getting to be known 
in the profession. He has made some astonishing cures. 

“In the National Reserve Bank a young man is now work- 
ing with two good arms, whereas he would have had but 
one if the old, or usual, method had been followed. What 
is called a ‘bone cyst,’ or tumor, had formed in his forearm. 
The tumor was rapidly developing into a sarcoma, which is 
an incurable disease. Of the many bone diseases, sarcoma is 
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perhaps the most serious, corresponding to cancer in diseases 
of the flesh. The Kansas City surgeon did not amputate as 
he would have done five years ago, and as the majority of 
surgeons would do today. Instead he made an incision bar- 
ing the infected region. He found it necessary to cut out a 
section of bone five inches long. 

“The strip of bone taken from the shin was longer than 
that removed from the arm. Cavities had been bored out 
of the ends of the waiting arm bones. The ends of the strip 
of shin bone were slipped into these cavities and the bones 
firmly brought together. They fitted so snugly that no other 
mechanical means was required to hold them in place. The 
incision was closed and a plaster cast put on. The bone 
transplanted had become firmly rooted in the new soil with- 
in six weeks, when the cast was removed. 

“A series of photographs of the arm show that new bone 
began forming immediately around the transplant. It was 
a framework over which the ‘osteoblasts,’ or bone corpuscles, 
were carried. They clung around it and finally took its 
place, as the old piece of bone was absorbed. The arm is 
now as strong as ever and the shin has new bone in the place 
from which the graft was taken. The new bone growth is 
never so smooth or even as the old, but it is just as strong.” 

It is not customary to mention the name of the surgeon 
referred to, but there are sufficient data in the article to 
enable anyone who may be impressed to ascertain who he is. 

In some cases the articles are more explicit and even the 
names of the men to whom the credit is due are mentioned. 
For instance, in a recent issue of the Topeka State Journal 
the following article appeared under rather startling head- 
lines, which we omit: 

Dr. —— of Topeka and Dr. ——, of the staff of the 
state hospital at Rosedale, have been experimenting for some 
time to determine the functions of the pituitary gland and 
they now believe that it is possible for a physician to con- 
trol the growth of a child. 

The pituitary gland is at the base of the brain, straight 
back from the bridge of the nose. For years no one has 
had any idea what it had to do with the body. Dr. Harvey 
-Cushing of Baltimore is the pioneer investigator and Dr. 
—— and Dr. —— have been following him. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH DOGS. 


“That gland controls the bone development of the body 
and also the fat deposits,” said Dr. ——. “By experiments 
with dogs we have been able to increase the size of the 
dog or stunt it. If the gland gives off an excessive amount 
of secretions it makes giants while if the secretions are 
deficient it makes pigmies. If the gland is defective it may 
produce abnormal fat. 

“By feeding the gland taken from sheep to stunted chil- 
dren we believe it will be possible to make them of normal 
size. By cutting off part of the gland, if its secretions are 
excessive it should prevent abnormal growth. The feeding 
to bring the gland up to normal is only effective during 
adolescence. If the gland gives off excessive secretions after 
the body is fully developed it causes abnormal growths of 
the bones of the face, especially the nose, hands and feet 
and large knots of bone may appear on the limbs. 

“The first investigation of the functions of this gland were 
only made in 1908, six years ago so the work of determining 
just what can be done is in its infancy yet.” 

Physicians are realizing the great value of publicity in 
educating the people along medical lines. 

We are not criticizing the publicity efforts of these men 
who are making medical history. We believe in the ef- 
ficiency of publicity. We have, for the past six months, 
been presenting every fact that would prove the advantages 
of advertising to hundreds of business men. 

But we are jealous. We have been trying to produce a 
readable medical journal and we dislike to go to the news- 
papers for information as to the advances being made in 
medicine and especially for reports of the work being done 
by Kansas men. The pages of the JOURNAL are always avail- 
able for reports of operations, results of research work, or 
expressions of opinions upon any matter connected with 
medicin.e 

We trust you will observe that no mention of ethics has 
been made in this article. That is a subject which is now 
tabooed by the progressive men in medicine. 


The Southeast Kansas Medical Society will meet in Fort 


Seott, October 22. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
Dr. W. C. McDonough, of Topeka, is taking a post graduate 
course in New York. 


Dr. W. F. Bowen, of Topeka, has been visiting the hos- 
pitals and clinics in Philadelphia and New York for the past 
six weeks. 


Dr. J. L. McDermott, of Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Roentgenology in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Kansas. 


Dr. LeRoy S. S. Ott, who has been practicing in Central 
America for the past two years, has returned to Kansas 
and is looking for a favorable location. 


Dr. G. A. Tull, formerly of Clay Center, has located in 
Kansas City, Mo., where he will limit his work to surgery 
and the X-Ray. He has opened an office | in the Lathrop 
Building. 


Dr. E. N. Robertson, of Concordia, has returned from 
his trip to England. After spending a few weeks in Eng- 
land and Scotland he returned to New York where he did 
the work he expected to have done in Vienna. 


While there is nothing in the constitution and by-laws of 
the society bearing directly upon the matter, every mem- 
ber of a component society of our state organization should 
be recognized as an associate member of every other compo- 
nent society. He should be entitled to all the courtesies and 
privileges of its members, except the privilege of voting. 


One of the problems which interests those in closest touch 
with the affairs of the State Society involves the matter of 
membership. Our membership represents less than fifty 
per cent of the registered physicians in the state. This, 
compared with the societies in other states, is entirely 
too low. 

The defense feature which was added a few years ago 
seemed to promise a strong inducement for new members, 
but, whether this feature was not sufficiently advertised or 
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was not well enough understood, the membership has not 
increased to any marked extent. 

Many men who would like to affiliate with the society 
are prevented from doing so because no local society is 
available. A great many counties in the state are unable 
to maintain a local organization. This is not only true of 
the western counties but of some of the more populous 
counties in the central and eastern portions of the state. 

The situation can be considerably improved by convenient 
combinations into multiple county societies and by organizing 
the western counties into three or four large societies. In 
this way every county in the state can be included in our 
organization and a physician anywhere will be able to join. 
Whenever a county fails to maintain a local organization 
it should be immediately included with some other society. 
This should be done by the council or officers of the State 
Society. In this way those members in a county which fails 
to maintain an organization, who wish to do so, may keep 
up their membership. 

If we can secure the co-operation of the members of the 
council it is the purpose of the JOURNAL to start a vigorous 
campaign for new members. 


B 


BY O. P. DAVIS 
“If Theughts Run Wild, Put Them in Bounds’’ 


CONTESTS AND PRIZES We are living in an era of 
contests. There is no pursuit or activity in life that is not 
incited by some stimulus, however specious, into a spirited 
display of the competitive instinct. This inborn disposition 
to pit one’s strength, speed or other qualities of body or 
mind against those of his fellows, or to set one’s horse, 
hound or other property up in rivalry with those of his 
neighbor, is prolific of both good and evil. _ On the one 
hand, it promotes the acquisition and cultivation of certain 
desirable qualities that are admirable and useful to mankind. 
On the other hand, it bruises and insults the finer sensibili- 
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ties of both winner and loser, and fosters the gambling in- 
stinct already native to the human breast. 

A newspaper can hang up a gilded bauble and thereby 
incite adolescent youths to run a “marathon,” at the dan- 
gerous risk of permanently crippled hearts and enduring 
impairment of future efficiency in life. Some enterprising 
firm or publisher can offer a cheap piano for the most 
popular girl, and with alacrity the people of the town, espe- 
cially the young and susceptible, will enter into a frenzied 
exhibition of this competitive mania, too extravagant to be 
easily afforded. 

In line with this well known tendency is the prevalent 
practice of “scoring” everything, with a prize hung up for 
the highest marking. Horses and pigs and cattle and dairy 
barns, as well as medical colleges, are all put on display in 
front of certain authoritative persons, either self-appointed 
or divinely ordained, and made the objects of intensive 
scrutiny and appraisement. The constituent and component 
parts of all these things are measured and guaged by the 
little rule and scale that willing gods or more willing man 
furnish for the occasion. And the gaping crowd stands by 
with wondering eyes, ready to shout their approval or 
derision. 

Of late the field of judicial vision has been broadened, 
and now the mothers of the newest generation have been 
summoned to present the fruits of their wombs before 
boards of baby-fanciers, to have them inventoried and scored. 
Indeed this is being made a leading attraction at state and 
county fairs. Not only cattle and horses and hogs, but the 
human sucklings are to compose the spectacle. Not only 
the horse race but the human race. They call it “Best 
Babies Contest.” The incentive is not so much the cash 
prize offered as the appeal to the vanity of the mothers. 
For what mother is not fondly certain that she has the finest 
and best baby? And is it dis-illusionment she suffers, or 
is it a sense of chagrin and animosity at the verdict, when 
she finds her baby has been discredited and outclassed? And 
there is no appeal from this Board of Judges of Best Babies, 
for have they not been specially trained for the purpose? 
Has not a professor come all the way from Kansas City that 
very day to instruct them and to teach them the fine points 
of discrimination, and how to score with infallibility the 
mental and physical attributes of the submitted youngsters? 
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It is a sight for men and angels—these babies—naked 
and terrorized in the hands of strange attendants, and pawed 
over by a dozen clumsy doctors, while a thousand rubber- 
necks stand by, or crowd and scramble for favored position. 
No baby is without terror in a crowd, unless in the sheltering 
arms of its mother. And what horror it experiences when, 
stripped and nude, it is rudely handled by strange men and 
women, in the face of a curious multitude, can only be 
imagined. If a child could reason theologically, it might 
well believe in infant damnation when it suddenly finds 
itself facing strange, glaring eyes and feels in mouth and 
throat those terrible fingers, and suffers in all parts of its 
inviolate person unspeakable indignities. Early impressions 
of childhood are most abiding, and these outraged infants 
will most surely grow up with an unfading resentment 
against such inhuman practices. 


If babies must be subjected to tests and measurements; 
if prizes must be offered and contests be pulled off, let the 
work be done in order and with some show of decency. Let 
even a baby’s feelings be respected, to the extent, at least, 
that it be guarded from the gaze of the curious-minded. Let 
the infant be spared the indignity of indecent exposure of 
its person before the crowd of onlookers. If this seems a 
prudish requirement, let the wise ones tell-us at just what 
stage they would have us begin to teach the child and the 
public proper respect for the modesties of life. 


This wonderful and disinterested solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the infant and for the conservation of the race is 
indeed touching. The retiring and inconspicuous manner 
in which these philanthropists perform their merciful func- 
tions, their spirit of self-effacement, cannot but appeal to 
the highest public sense of appreciation. A generous ex- 
pression of popular approval will no doubt serve to still 
further enlarge the field of their enterprise. Indeed, now 
that this movement for the benefit of the oncoming genera- 
tion is well started, let us hope that its scope will be broad- 
ened and made to include the parents and the prospectivé 
or would-be parents. It is quite as logical that the eligibility 
of men and women to parenthood should be scrutinized and 
appraised. Babies should be allowed to select their parents, 
so to speak. 

Let the next series of fairs in our state put on a parent- 
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scoring stunt. Let prizes be offered, or perhaps diplomas, 
for the man and the woman making the best mental and 
physical score. In a future number of the Corral I may 
perhaps venture to propose a list of questions I think suita- 
ble for the determination of the mental qualifications of 
the contestants. The physical qualifications would, of course, 
have to be based on specifications furnished either by the 
Professor of Eugenics at K. U., or by some one properly 
recognized and authorized by the Carnegie Foundation or 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

There is no doubt that this would be a great drawing 
ecard for fairs, particularly if conducted along the same 
lines as was the Babies Contest. Of course, like that exhibit 
and the other stock exhibits, the judging should be done in 
the open, and the contestants should be in the “altogether.” 
The whole transaction should be done right on top of the 
counter, so to speak. Thanks to the fashions now in common 
vogue, the ladies won’t have to take off much. A few prac- 
titioners of the Osteopathic and Chiropractic persuasion 
should, of course, be placed on the board of examiners, in 
order that by their special skill in palpation and manipula- 
tion, displaced vertebrae or other bony parts may not be 
overlooked. 


A DAY IN THE WOODS The gipsy spirit comes over all of 
us, once in a while, and an atavistic impulse seizes us to 
get out into the woods and to revert, if only for a day, to 
the vagrant habits of primitive man. And perhaps the 
beautiful days of October are more beguiling than any other 


to a lover of nature. 


Without purpose or destination, we fare forth, one fine 
morning, in obedience to this call of the wild, for a day of | 
rambling or unhurried travel, by unfrequented roads, among 
the hills and through the woods. We leave motor car behind, 
evil reminder as it is of the artificial life. Let all such 
devices of effete civilization be ignored. Let sordid customs 
and habits fall away as a garment, for this one day. Let 
us set out untrammeled by impedimenta, and alone. Soli- 
tude is essential to the purpose of this one holiday, for 
today we are in quest of a balm for our jaded spirits and 
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should seize occasion to seek and apply it without hindrance 
or distraction. 
* * * * 

It may be hard to find, in a thickly settled country, the 
region for which our spirit calls. But at last, following 
some obscure byway, we come upon a seclusion that in 
large measure responds to our vagabond yearnings, and tak- 
ing up the trail we wander on and on, through devious 
and untrodden ways. The glamor of imagination casts its 
spell over us and we feed our soul on the long untasted re- 
freshments of nature. 

* * * * 

The Great Artist has been busily at work on every side, 
painting the foliage and hanging up the mystic -decorations 
of the season. Here we see his fine traceries and pencilings 
only faintly outlined on the leaves, while yonder he seems 
carelessly to have spilled his paint-pots among the tree tops. 

* * * * 

The white maple, which a few days ago was of a dark 
green, has suddenly been transmuted, by a wondrous alchemy, 
into gold. The oak, near by, still stands in dress of living 
verdure, save where it has been mortally wounded here and 
there throughout its foliage and is apparently giving ebb 
to its rich life’s blood. An occasional ash bedecks the land- 
scape with its royal purple. The Virginia creeper has 
turned suddenly red, and, with the sumac, gives a brilliant 
and gorgeous tone to the autumnal picture. The hickory 
and papaw, with their yello wtints, go to add complete va- 
riety of color to the splendid complexion of nature. Berries 
and nuts and various other fruits, hang from tree and bush. 
Vines festoon the trees on every hand, falling from lofty 
boughs like carelessly flung draperies. 

* * * 

A squirrel crosses our path. He has the ball and is at full 
speed to make a touch-down, while not far away one or 
two of his fellows, or perhaps they are his sweethearts, wave 
aloft their pennants and give their college yell. The crows 
are croaking in an adjacent cornfield. Glimpses of red 
apples are seen adorning a distant orchard. Shocks of corn 


in a remote field stand like stacked arms at a bivouae. 
* * * * 


The air is invigorating. The mellow rays of the sun 
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filter down through a faint haze at just the right slant to 
most enhance the beauties of the picture and to invest it 
with a mystic glamor to the sensitized imagination. The eye 
falls restfully on the peaceful scene. The querulous exactions 
of the sick are forgotten. The cares of life are behind. The 
mind is rapt in calm revery. The horizon is draped with 
a gauzy veil which limits the view of mortal eye; but the 
serene and placid soul may sometimes penetrate through 
and beyond the bounds of earthly vision in tranquil con- 
templation. 
* * * * 

Thus the moments and the hours of our day in the woods 
pass only too quickly. The various things we do, the diver- 
sions and employments of the day, are but subterfuges. 
The gathering of nuts, the collection of specimens, the in- 
spection of geologic outcroppings, or what not, are merely 
pretexts with which to appease the curiously inquisitive, 
and to excuse us for what might be regarded as extravagant 
dissipation. But the real purpose, let us admit to ourself, 
of this day’s sojourn in the woods is such a one as took 
Moses into the wilderness, namely, rest and reflection and 
contemplation. And a retreat like this, if for only a day, 
is medicine for many of the irritating ills that beset our lives. 

R 
A LETTER FROM JUDGE RUPPENTHAL. 
Gove City, Kansas, October 23, 1914. 

Editor Journal of the Kansas Kansas Medical Society :— 
I have been much interested in reading the October issue of 
your magazine from cover to cover, and going over various 
parts more times. Your discussion of past and proposed 
legislation as regards the medical profession is decidedly 
interesting. However, I can hardly think that all of the 
criticism, direct and hinted, that you level at laws, law 
making, law makers and courts can be serious though it 
may unfortunately be so taken by any unreflecting reader. 

On page 371, for example, you say: 

- “But the English language in the statement of a law 
don’t mean the same that it does in a story or a song or 
a prayer. The lawyer and the courts have their own rules 
for interpreting the English language, some of them were 
established before Webster was born and many since that 
time, so that until a law has been weighed and dissected and 
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analyzed and tested by all the court decisions for centuries 
past, we must remain in doubt as to what it really means.” 


It is unfortunately true that too often laws are so care- 
lessly written or are prepared with such lack of understand- 
ing of the general principles of legislation, and especially 
without regard to the body of laws which continue in force 
and with which the new act should dovetail and accord 
properly and consistently, that uncertainty does exist as to 
the scope, meaning and effect of new legislation. Very rare- 

’ ly indeed are either courts or lawyers responsible for these 
instances. Rather they result from the crude efforts of those 
who either do not know or do not care about the principles 
which govern laws whether in making or execution or inter- 
pretation. 


I beg to suggest that no good can result from the im- 
pression taking hold in the popular mind that language 
means one thing popularly and another thing legally. Un- 
changed since 1868 and probably existing earlier (I have 
not at this minute access to the older statutes), the statute 
has prescribed this rule in the construction of statutes: 
“Words and phrases shall be construed according to the 
_context and the approved usage of the language; but tech- 
nical words and phrases, and such others as may have 
acquired a peculiar and appropriate meaning in law, shall 
be construed according to such peculiar and appropriate 
meaning.” Sec. 9037 General Statutes 1909. 


Considering this statute the supreme court said in 1895: 
“We think that the common acceptation of the word “as- 
signee” is limited to an assignee in fact and does not com- 
prehend an assignee by mere operation of law.” National 
Bank v. Beard, 55 Kansas 776. A little earlier, in 1889, 
: the same court said: ‘We have no hesitation in saying that 
a the ordinary signification of a block in a city is understood 
¥ to be a part of the city enclosed by streets. The word 
square is synonymous with block.” As early as 1870 in Lane 
v. Bank, 6 Kansas 75, the same court had quoted approv- 
ingly the view of the Wisconsin court that “It is a settled 
principle that general words are to have a general opera- 
tion.” In 1905 in a criminal case, wherein the greatest 
strictness of construction is found, the court said: “The 
obvious intent-:and purpose of the law should not be defeated 
by any hypercritical construction of words.” State v. Tink- 
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ler, 72 Kansas 263. Again: ‘“Concubinage must be under- 
stood in its ordinary or popular sense.” State v. Tucker, 72 
Kansas 486. In Baird v. Baird, 70 Kansas 576, the court 
says: “We do not agree that the words ‘in the last sick- 
ness’ have acquired a particular, peculiar and appropriate 
meaning.” In City of Larned v. Boyd, 76 Kansas 41, the 
court said: ‘Words and phrases in a statute (or ordinance 
of a city) are to be construed according to the context and 
approved usage of the language. Where the statute is plain 
and unambiguous there is no room for construction so as 
to change the language employed therein. It is also a canon 
of construction of all written instruments, that if consistent 
with the general purpose thereof and the context, meaning 
is to be given to every word, phrase and sentence thereof. 
It is not to be presumed, unless the purpose and context re- 
quire it, that a word or a phrase is used without any mean- 
ing whatever.” Also in Ayers v. Comrs. Trego Co., 37 
Kansas 242, and In re Hinkle, 31 Kansas 712, the court said: 
“As the statute is plain and unambiguous, there is no room 
left for construction.” In State v. Miller, 90 Kansas 233, 
the court said: “To make assurance doubly sure the legis- 
lature has enacted the common sense rule into law and pro- 
vided that ‘words and phrases shall be construed according 
to the context and the approved usage of the language.” The 
phrase ‘any instrument or means whatsoever’ carries the 
‘facial evidence of a legislative intent to cover the extent of 
the criminal machinations and devices of the abortionist in 
order to protect the pregnant woman and the unborn child. 
Whatsoever in the law, like whosoever in the gospel, is a 
word of the widest import.” In State v. Innes, 89 Kansas 
174, the court said: ‘We ordinarily understand by refer- 
ence books, books to refer to. . . . But how one first reader 
can be used as a reference book by a child learning to read 
in another is difficult to understand. The common sense of 
it is that no such result was contemplated.” 

From the foregoing, I believe that the layman may readily 
and rightly conclude that the great aim of the courts is to 
use language in its usual, ordinary and common sense. In 
this aim the best lawyers assist. Only the shyster and the 
pettifogger (who infest the legal professions as do the fakir 
and quack the medical) wilfully involve their language or 
seek to confuse and confound. Human fallibility at best is 
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such that laws must be imperfect even after all have done 
as well as they can, from the draughtsman of the preliminary 
sketch of the bill, all through its mutations in successive 
readings, in committee, in printing and proof reading, to the 
final comment of the highest court on its construction and 
effect. If each citizen who is dissatisfied with the admitted 
shortcomings of human law will do his utmost to improve the 
law rather than to discredit it by sneers, whether merited 
or not, we may hope for needed improvement in this state 
and in the whole nation, as to our legislation. If the great 
4 medical profession should seriously regard the legal profes- 
q sion as lightly as might be inferred from the sentence first 

quoted, it would not be surprising, however regretable, if 
4 some of the legal profession in turn would take an attitude 
od toward the medical profession such as is imputed by the same 
Hy, number of the Journal to certain legislators (whether or 
not lawyers) in relation to legislation affecting public health 
iy and the medical profession. “There is so much bad in the 
4 best of us; there is so much good in the worst of us, that 

it ill behooves any of us to talk about the rest of us.” 

With fullest appreciation of the medical profession and 
best wishes for wise legislation in all that concerns human 
health, I am Very truly yours, 

J. C. RUPPENTHAL, 
Judge of the 23rd Judicial District of Kansas. (Russell, 
Kansas.) 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Topeka, October 9, at 2 p. m. 

The Council met in the office of W. E. McVey at two 
o’clock p. m., Friday, October 9. There were present the 
following councillors: C. W. Reynolds, C. C. Goddard, H. 
B. Caffey, O. P. Davis, C. S. Kenney, D. R. Stoner, L. H. 
Munn, Treasurer, and W. E. McVey, for the Committee on 
Public Policy and Legislation. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. C. C. Goddard was 
chosen to preside at the meeting. A telegram was read from 
the Secretary stating that he would be unable to attend and 
on motion W. E. McVey was appointed to act as secretary 
pro-tem. 

A bill of $8.94 from Dr. J. A. Dillon, for expenses as 
councillor was presented and allowed and a voucher for the 
amount ordered to be drawn. 

A motion, “that $500 be appropriated from the general 
fund for the use of the Committee on Public Policy and Leg- 
islation or such amount thereof as may be required,” was 
carried. 

The treasurer reported that he had only $850 cash on 
hand to meet the demands of the Defense Board and the 
other expenses of the society. It was moved that the 
Treasurer call upon the Secretary for any funds of the 
Society that may remain in his hands. 

Council adjourned. 
W. E. MCVEY, Sec’y Pro-tem. 


B 


Readers of this journal should notice the advertisement 
of the National Pathological Laboratory which is carried 
in each issue, and the journal wishes to state that this labor- 
atory is an ethical institution and a clinical one for physi- 
cians use, both for diagnosis and treatment of disease. You 
may send your tissues, vaccines, serums or any specimen 
that you like to this laboratory, for the work is reliable and 
accurate. The physician knows that modern diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases cannot be done without the assistance 
of the clinical laboratory, and physicians who are early to 
recognize this fact will be much in advance to those who do 
not take advantage of such an up-to-date laboratory as this is. 
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SOCIETY NOTES 


DOUGLAS COUNTY SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Douglas County Medi- 
cal Society was held in the Y. M. C. A. building at Lawrence, 
Tuesday, October 18. A paper was read by Dr. P. B. Matz 
of Leavenworth on the Abderholden Pregnancy Test. 


: MARION COUNTY SOCIETY. 

The Marion County Medical Society met in regular session 
on Wednesday, September 23rd, at Peabody, Kan. 

After supper at the Palisade Hotel the Society was called 
to order by President Brunig. Dr. J. R. Scott read an inter- 
esting paper on Nasal Catarrh which was discussed by all 
present. This was followed by a clinic on Mitral Insuf- 
ficiency. A paper by Dr. Appleby on the County Medical 
Society. The matter of pauper practice was also discussed 
and the present arrangement for its disposal deplored and 
condemned. 


RICE COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The Rice County Medical Society met October 24th, in 
the parlors of the Sterling Hospital Association at 2 o’clock 
p. m., with the following members present: Drs. Ross, Cur- 
rie, Muir, Wallace, McBride, Bradbury, Vermillion, McCrea, 
M. Trueheart, P. P. Trueheart, C. E. Fisher, E. C. Fisher, 
and Little. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, Dr. Bradbury gave a very interesting paper on the 
subject of the Physician and His Finances, which was fol- 


-Jowed by a lively and helpful discussion. 


Dr. W. E. Currie presented a communication from the 
Committee on Public Health and Legislation relative to the 
attitude of candidates for the legislature in regard to past 
and future legislation regulating the practice of medicine 
in the State of Kansas. After being discussed at some 
length, on motion of Dr. M. Trueheart, the following com- 
mittees were appointed and instructed to interview the can- 
didates for the legislature in the county and endeavor to 
have them commit and pledge themselves favorably. Com- 
mittee: Dr. J. S. McBride, Dr. Bradbury, Dr. M. True- 
heart, Dr. J. M. Little. 

J. M. LITTLE, Secretary. 
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THE NORTHEAST KANSAS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The fall meeting of the Northeast Kansas Medical Society 
was held in the parlors of the Byram Hotel, Atchison, on 
October 29th. Dr. E. T. Shelley, of Atchison, presided. At- 
tendance, 45 members. 

Those arriving in the morning were shown through the 
new Atchison Hospital, which is completely equipped and 
stands as a monument to the enterprise of the people of 
Atchison. 

At 1:50 p. m. Dr. Shelley called for the first paper on 
the following program: 

1. Treatment of Fractures............ W. S. Sutton, Kansas City 
2. Hypertrophy of the Prostate.......M. T. Sudler, Lawrence 
8. Some Diseases of the Rectum....C. R. Townsend, Centralia: 
4 


. Glosso-Labio-Pharyngeal Paralysis 
C. C. Goddard, Leavenworth 


5. The Mutillation of the Tonsil....J. M. Robinson, Hiawatha 
6. The Treatment of Diabetes........ C. F. Menninger, Topeka 
7. Amenorrhoea.... D. R. Sterett, Winchester 
8. The Problem that Confronts Surgery Today.............. 

G. W. Jones, Lawrence 
9. Surgical Clinical Talk.................... H. L. Charles, Atchison 
0. Pellagva. T. E. Horner, Atchison 
It was voted to call for ten cents per capita from the 
members of the component county societies to be paid an- 
nually by the societies. 

It was also voted to have the society request the Kansas 
Medical Society to urge the Kansas Legislature to enact a 
law providing for the impanelling of three qualified physi- 
cians on all cases of personal damage suits. The motion 
was made by Dr. Jones in connection with his paper. 

At 5:30 p. m. the program was interrupted to accept the 
invitation of the Atchison County Medical Society to dinner. 

The next meeting of the society will be held in February 


at Lawrence. 


1 


J. L. EVERHARDY, Secretary. 


LINN COUNTY SOCIETY. 

The Linn County Medical Society held its regular bi- 
monthly meeting at Mound City, Friday, October 23rd. All 
but four members were present. There was a very general 
discussion upon the attitude of various candidates toward 
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medical legislation. Attention was called to the complete 
report on the situation in the October number of the 
JOURNAL and all were urged to carefully study it. 

Representative R. J. Tyson, of Goodrich, was invited to 
address the society and the members were well pleased with 
his discussion of the situation. 

The society voted unanimously to endorse the efforts being 
made by the Board of Health for the prevention of blindness. 

Dr. Lee Cowan of Parker was admitted to membership. 


GOLDEN BELT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Golden Belt Medical Society met at the Commercial 
club rooms in Topeka, Thursday, Oct. 1. The program was 
as follows: 

Paper—“Pituitarism”, Dr. Merrill K. Lindsay, Topeka. 

Paper—“Diabetes”, Dr. C. F. Menninger, Topeka. 

Paper—“Trachoma”, Dr. G. H. Allen, Topeka. 

Dinner at National Hotel at 6 p. m. 

Paper-—‘‘The Treatment of Hemorrhagic Diseases of the New 
Born”, Dr. W. M. Mills, Topeka. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A joint meeting of the County Medical Societies of Nowata 
and Washington Counties of Oklahoma, and Montgomery 
County, Kansas, held at Masonic Hall, Caney, Kan., Sep. 18. 

4:00 p. m.—Paper, Dr. W. F. Coon, Caney, Kansas; Paper, 
Hyperthyroidism, Dr. W. F. Rammell, Bartlesville, Okla.; 
Report of case, Dr. J. A. Rader, Caney, Kansas. 

EVENING SESSION. 

7:00 p. m.—Paper, The Funny Side, Dr. T. A. Stevens, 
Caney, Kansas; Paper, Carcinoma Uteri, Dr. G. A. Wall, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Paper, Notes on Summer School (Rose- 
dale’ K. C., H. L. Aldrich. 

H. L. ALDRICH, M. D., President. 
J. A. PINKSTON, M. D., Secretary. 

The above meeting was well attended; all papers present 

and well discussed. 


If you need anything in the way of instruments send your 
order to the firms whose advertisements appear in THE 
JOURNAL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PRACTICAL MEDICINE SERIES. 


Comprising ten volumes on the year’s progress in medicine and surgery. 
Under the general editorial charge of Charles L. Mix, A. M., M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Diagnosis in the Northwestern University Medical School, 
and Roger T. Vaughan, Ph. B., M. D. Series, 1914. Price $10.00. Published 
by The Year Book Publishers, 327 S. Lasalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


We have received three volumes of this series: Volume 
IV, on Gynecology, edited by Emilius C. Dudley, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of Gynecology, Northwestern University Medical 
School, Gynecologist of St. Luke’s and Wesley Hospitals, 
Chicago; and Herbert M. Stowe, M. D., Associate in Gynecol- 
ogy, Northwestern University Medical School, Attending 
Obstetrician to Cook County Hospital. Volume V, on 
Pediatrics and Orthopedic Surgery. The section on Pedia- 
trics is edited by Isaac A. Abt, M. D., Professor of Pediatrics, 
Northwestern University Medical School, Attending Physi- 
cian, Michael Reese Hospital. The section on Orthopedic 
Surgery is edited by John Ridlon, A. M., M. D., Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery, Rush Medical College, with the col- 
laboration of Charles A. Parker, M. D. Volume VI, on Gen- 
eral Medicine, is edited by Frank Billings, M. S., M. D., head 
of the Medical Department and Dean of the Faculty of Rush 
Medical College; and J. H. Salisbury, A. M., M. D., Professor 
of Medicine, Illinois Post-Graduate Medical School. 


MANUAL OF OBSTETRICS. 


Manual of Obstetrics. By Edward P. Davis, A. M., M. D., Professor of 
Obstetrics in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 12mo. of 463 
pages, 171 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1914. Cloth, $2.25 net. 


As a general thing the publication of handbooks and com- 
pends should be discouraged. They furnish a convenient 
and ready source of information—entirely too convenient 
sometimes, so that one who has limited time may rely too 
much upon them. In too many instances they furnish only 
abbreviated knowledge, for it is not every author who cap 
fully state all the facts with a conciseness necessary for 
such a book. These handbooks have a place, however, and 
this little book by Dr. Davis will find a welcome at many a 
busy practitioner’s hands. It is unusually complete for such 
a small book. It is so well illustrated that much of the 
detail of description can be omitted. It is really a very com- 
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prehensive text-book on obstetrics, concisely written, and 
put up in a most convenient form. 


COLLECTED PAPERS BY THE STAFF OF ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL (MAYO CLINIC) 1913. 


Collected papers by the staff of St. Mary’s Hospital (Mayo Clinic) for 1913. 
Octavo of 819 pages, 335 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: B. 
Saunders Company, 1914. Cloth, $5.50 net. 


It is hardly necessary to describe in detail the aati 
of this book.:+ Practically all of the papers have been read 
before some of the more prominent medical societies and 
have been previously published in the medical journals. 
Their collection and publication in book form puts them 
within the reach of all. 

It is needless to say that such a collection of papers 
presenting as they do the conclusions from varied experiences - 
and extensive research, will be a valuable addition to any 
medical library. 


THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

The Practice of Surgery. By James G. Mumford, M. D., Lecturer on Sur- 
gery in Harvard University. Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Octavo 
volume of 1,032 pages, with 683 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. Cloth, $7.00. Half Morocco, $8.50. 


The author of this text-book has not attempted to cover 
the whoie field of surgery. He has given to the reader “an 
account of the practice of surgery—of surgery as he will see 
it at the bedside, in the accident ward, and in the operating 

‘room.” His work has been carefully prepared, is well illus- 

trated and, inasmuch as a revised edition is so soon pub- 
lished, must have met the approval of a considerable num- 
ber of the profession. 

The practice of surgery, like the practice of medicine, 
has become too large a subject to be covered satisfactorily 
by one man or in one book. We have no criticism of this 
particular book to offer for it is superior to many of the 
text-books on surgery on the market. But we do not be- 
lieve that text-books attempting to present such general 
subjects as the practice of medicine or the practice of sur- 
gery meet the requirements of the profession of this age. 
In the preface to the first edition of his work the author 
said: “Every surgical clinician may have his particular in- 
terest, his skill in some branch of knowledge or research, 


‘ 


but he cannot be a sound exponent of all surgical knowl- 
edge.” We believe that the time has come when an author 
should confine his work to the subject in which his particular 
interest lies, to those branches of knowledge or research in 
which he is most skillful. The field of surgery has broadened 
so enormously that it seems equally as important that the 
writer upon this subject should specialize as that the surgeon 
should. Practitioners of today want full and complete knowl- 
edge of the subjects in which they are interested. 


THE CLINICS OF JOHN B. MURPHY, M. D. 
Volume III. Number IV. 


The Clinics of John B. Murphy, M. D., at Mercy Hospital, Chicago. Volume 
IlI. Number IV. Octavo of 254 pages, 65 illustrations. Philadelphia and 
London: W..B. Saunders Company, 1914. Published - -Monthly. Price per 
year: Paper, $8.00. Cloth, $12.00. 


Murphy’s clinics are intensely interesting, whether you 
_ witness them or read the reports of them. It is not only his 
operative skill that attracts, for he is particularly ‘gifted in 
speech and his presentation of the cases and his description 
of his operations are clear and impressive. 

In this number of the Clinics, some exceptionally inter- 
esting cases are presented. In this number is the report of 
his Arthroplasty of the Hip, a clinic given at the meeting 
of the International Surgical Congress at Mercy Hospital in 
April of this year. There are some very excellent illustra- 
tions of the cases and the operations. 

In this number is also reported his clinic on old ununited 
colles’ fracture with illustrated description of his operation. 


SEROLOGY OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 


Serology of Nervous and Mental Diseases. By D. M. Kaplan, M. D., 
Director of Clinical and Research Laboratories of the Neurological Institute, 
New York City. Octavo of 346 pages, illustrated. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


This is a timely book and opportune to our needs. The 
author has covered a field which is attracting much atten- 
tion at this time. He introduces his subject with the his- 
tory of lumbar puncture and the technic of the operation. 
He next describes the physical properties, the chemical char- 
acteristics and the cytology of the spinal fluid, including 
the method of cell counting and the interpretation of the 
findings. The history and developments of the Wassermann 
reaction are given with the full technic of the various steps, 
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in taking the blood, preparing the reagents and the per- 
formance of the reaction. Part II discusses the serology of 
nervous and mental diseases of non-luetic etiology-meningeal 
diseases, brain diseases, spinal cord diseases, the psychoses 
and intoxications. Part III deals with the nervous and 
mental diseases of luetic origin; tabes dorsalis, cerebrospinal 
syphilis, general paresis. ; 

Part IV is devoted to the therapeutic use of salvarsan. 
He describes the history and development of salvarsan, the 
early methods and the results, then the preparation of sal- 
varsan and neosalvarsan and the technic of the injection, 
the accompanying effects, the after care of the patients and 
the indications and contraindications for its use. 

This book is a complete practical exposition of all that 
is known today on the serology of nervous and mental dis- 
eases. The section on salvarsan presents all of the ordinary 
methods in use and the newer methods that have proved 
of merit. 


A TREATISE ON CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


A Treatise on Clinical Medicine. By William Hanna Thomson, M. D., LL. D., 
formerly Professor of Practice of Medicine and of Diseases of the Nervous 
System in the New York University Medical College; ex-President of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, etc. Octavo volume of 667 pages. Phila- 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. Cloth, $5.00. Half 
Morocco, $6.50. : 


A change from the ultra scientific, hypertechnical, medical 
literature of recent years is extremely restful and satisfy- 
ing. The author of this work is among the few who have 
the ability to state a series of co-ordinate facts and express 
their opinions upon those facts in plain definite English 
sentences that can be understood without a series of mental 
convulsions in the reader. 

The author discusses the subject of “catching cold” in the 
first chapter of his introduction. Although this is perhaps 
the commonest of all ailments there seems to be much un- 
certainty in regard to its intimate etiology. While the author 
seems to be satisfied with his theory, the reader must feel 
a little disappointed in its details. One may readily see the 
vasomotor association between the feet and distant parts of 
the body, such as the larynx and pharynx, in the clinical 
manifestations caused by wet feet; but one feels that there 
is a lack of detail in the explanation which the author might 
have supplied. 
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In the second chapter of the introduction he discusses the 
significance of pain and we note that he has revived some 
quite-old observations on the diagnostic value of the gestures 
used by the patient in describing his pain. A pain due to 
inflammation, if external, will be indicated by the pointing 
fingers or very light touching, while deep seated ones will 
be indicated by the pressure of the whole hand over the 
painful area. The various kinds of inflammatory pains and 
the neuralgic pains are carefully described and some new and 
valuable suggestions are offered in regard to their 
significance. 

In the chapter on cough the author calls attention to a 
“prolonged and paroxysmal coughing in women, due to irri- 
tation of the cervix uteri. 

In the chapter on Diseases of the Ductless Clana the 
author objects to the synonymous use of the terms Graves’ 
disease and exophthalmic goiter to designate a group of 
symptoms in which the latter is not always found. He 
names twenty-seven characteristic symptoms of Graves’ dis- 
ease, exclusive of goiter and exophthalmus. The following 
quotation will suggest the author’s conclusions as to the 
etiology of Graves’ disease: “Lastly, I hold that the results 
of treatment, based upon the gastro-intestinal origen of 
the toxemia of Graves’ disease, are unmistakeably superior 
to any measures, whether medicinal or surgical, devised on 
the thyroid theory, and which all go to confirm the in- 


ference that diet and digestion and disorders connected there- | 


with are the chief factors in the etiology of Graves’ disease.” 


MOTHERHOOD. 


A pamphlet, or booklet, for the guidance of patients through the pe- 
riod of pregnancy, at confinement and during .the lying in state. Price 
ten cents per copy. Published by E. 8S. Harris, M. D., Independence, Mo. 


This is a very plainly written little booklet which will 
answer the purpose for which it is intended. It will give 
the pregnant woman such information as will enable her to 
best care for herself during this very important period of 
her life. 


There is a coupon on advertising page number 15 that 
it will pay you to send in. It will only cost you two cents 
and you will get more for your money than you usually do. 
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A NOTABLE WORK ON BIOLOGICAL THERAPEUTICS. 


A book of uncommon interest and value to physicians has 
just been issued from the press of Parke, Davis & Co. It 
is a new “Manual of Biological Therapeutics,” receipt of a 
copy of which is hereby acknowledged by the editor of this 
journal. The book is handsomely printed in large, clear type, 
on heavy enameled paper, and bound in cloth. It contains 
174 pages of text, upwards of thirty full-page plates in color, 
and a number of half-tone illustrations in black and white, 
together with a comprehensive index. As its title suggests, 
it is a concise and practical treatise on biological theraupetics 
and so replete with useful information that no practitioner 
should miss the opportunity to secure a copy, especially in 
view of the fact that the publishers announce that the entire 
edition is to be distributed gratuitously to members of the 
medical profession. To our physician friends we suggest 
the propriety of writing at once for a copy of this “Manual 
of Biological Therapeutics,” addressing the request to Parke, 
Davis & Co., at their home office in Detroit, Michigan. It 
will not be amiss to mention this journal in writing. 


R 
FOR SALE—A five-passenger automobile, run less than 
twenty thousand miles, in excellent condition. Cost $1,650. 
Will sell for $600. Address Journal, Kansas Medical Society, 
Commerce Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—A Jerman Static Machine, in good condition, 
and some new office furniture. Address, Mrs. J. B. Arm- 
stead, 1006 Morris Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 
FOR SALE—Static X-Ray machine made by National 
X-Ray Co., Topeka, Kansas. This machine is new, never hav- 
ing been used. A bargain. Ed C. Jerman, R. R. No. 1, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—A Victor Finsen Light Apparatus. Will sell 
cheap. Address Journal, Kansas Medical Society, Commerce 
Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


B 


WANTED—Student nurses. Apply to Stella Shipley, 
Supt. of Montgomery County Hospital and Training School, 
Independence, Kansas. 


